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BRIEF MENTION. 

The first edition of Diels's Herakleitos von Ephesos (Weid- 
mann), which appeared in 1901, was intended, as the author 
frankly says in a note to the second edition (p. xvi), merely to 
serve as a specimen of the scheme of his ' Vorsokratiker '. But 
even after the second edition of the ' Vorsokratiker ', there was a 
call for the monograph on Herakleitos ; and in response to the 
demand Professor Diels has given us a somewhat ampler Hera- 
kleitos and has paid more attention to the exegesis, although the 
author tells us that he has not had and has not now any intention 
to be exhaustive — a pity, in view of his illuminating introduction 
(A. J. P. XXIII 345). On the heels of this edition has followed 
close the Eraclitooi Bodrero (Torino, Fratelli Bocca), an Italian 
scholar, whose Empedocle has been highly praised by Professor 
Leonard in his translation of the Agrigentine, which was 
briefly mentioned in the preceding number of the Journal (XXX 
474). The reentrance ot the Italians upon the field of classical 
scholarship, which their ancestors once dominated, is one of the 
most interesting developments (A. J. P. XXIV 108) that I have 
been privileged to witness in my long career, coinciding as it 
does with what has been called the American invasion of Europe 
and in the case of the Italians as in the case of the Americans 
there is evidence of German tutelage. So, f. i., the mania for an 
exhaustive command of the 'literature' of every subject that is 
taken in hand would seem to be Teutonic rather than Ausonian ; 
and of this tendency a recent illustration has been given by the 
publication of an elaborate Germania Filologica by Guido Mana- 
CORDA with 20,000 titles of works on the German language and 
literature (Cremona, Pietro Fezzi, 1910). To be sure, in this 
accumulation of authorities there is apt to be a certain lack of 
perspective (A. J. P. XXX 358), but some of us have reason to 
be grateful for the generous inclusiveness of Italian scholars 
(A. J. P. XXV 353), who do not begin, as German critics often 
do, by sniffing at the work of those whose language so many of 
them understand but imperfectly. No amount of amende honor- 
able will atone for cheap sneers and gross misrepresentations 
(A. J. P. XXII 350). In every Italian work, then, we expect a 
full bibliography and Bodrero's Eraclito is no exception. On 
the philosophic side of the book I have no right to an opinion, 
for I have never got beyond the picture-writing stage and my 
defence of the concrete style is an apology for my own perform- 
ances in the metaphorical line (A. J. P. XXIX 239). The 
' philosophization ' of language, in which Bodrero recognizes so 
great an advance, has no charm for me ; for to me ' abgezog- 
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ener Begriff ' is the mere hide of the living creature that once 
palpitated beneath it. And this is the reason why the new life of 
Italian scholarship appeals to my ill-regulated fancy and why I 
am encouraged by Bodrero's example to look upon Herakleitos 
as a poet rather than as a thinker. What Herakleitos himself 
would have thought of such an interpretation can readily be 
imagined, what use he would have made of the lush material in 
which he bedded himself and of the foot which he interposed 
between himself and the sun ; and as Bodrero's book appears 
in a series called // Pensiero Greco, I must do the author the 
justice to say that while he emphasizes the poetical side of Hera- 
kleitos, he refuses to call him a poet pure and simple. ' Hera- 
kleitos ', he says (p. 67), ' did not possess the gift of poesy ; not all 
the Muses were about his cradle '. And yet he is obliged to 
concede ' that in the fragments there is so much poetry and 
poetry of the highest order that we are on the point of saying 
that at times Herakleitos is more poet than philosopher', and he 
does not wonder that a century after Herakleitos a certain 
Skythinos of Teos was moved to translate his book into metrical 
form. 



Whether Bodrero himself is more poet than philosopher I 
shall not undertake to decide. But whenever hereafter I repent 
me of my own kaleidoscopic style, as often happens, I can 
comfort myself with the thought that nothing I have done to vex 
the vision of grammarians can comoare with the particolored 
garb of Bodrero's diction. In his study of Flaubert Faguet 
says (p. 46): Un ami de Sainte-Beuve lui disait sur Salammb6: 
' C'est plus fatigant qu' ennuyeux. Je saisis mal la nuance. 
C'est tr£s fatigant et c'est aussi ennuyeux que fatigant '. But 
the same critic writing of Chateaubriand remarks: 'Sa d6dama- 
tion mime est fatigante sans §tre ennuyeuse. C'est qu'elle n'est 
pas froide'. And the fervor of Bodrero puts him rather with 
the Chateaubriands than with the Flauberts. The strain is 
considerable, but one is not really bored and so I venture to give 
the substance of a few sentences of Bodrero's which may relieve 
the syntactical drearinesses of Brief Mention. 



' Philosophy', he says in the preface — which, being addressed 
to a former fellow-student, moves forward with a swing of 
personal intimacy— ' Philosophy, so far as is consistent with 
her nature, remains in a certain sense poetry, but she is treated 
now like a new Kassandra, who, having rejected Apollo, is con- 
demned to a sterile vaticination, now as a new Ophelia, who 
casts away her flower and drowns herself in her madness '. ' The 
fetichism of method ', he continues, ' has reduced her to the 
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condition of an abandoned woman, who stands by night at a 
street-corner, looking out for some one to fool himself into the belief 
that he can make her a mother '. Out upon those sciences, he cries, 
' that treat her with the considerate superiority which youthful light 
o' loves show to an old she-sinner '. It will hardly be believed that 
all this eternal femininity is brought within the compass of a single 
page. This sexual sphere of comparison reminds me very much of 
Fraccaroli's apt and striking phrase, ' masturbazione intellettuale ', 
which I was constrained to leave in the transparent vestment of 
the original (A. J. P. XV 506). Metaphor apart, Bodrero's 
whole preface is a protest against ' la sfrenata tirannide del 
metodo'. According to him, 'A thousand logical arguments 
cannot shake off the witchery of an intense and profound senti- 
ment from the soul of a man that loves '. And yet nowadays 
' he who undertakes to examine whether such and such a sonnet 
is more or less beautiful, whether such and such a tenet is more 
or less just or justifiable, is nowhere in comparison with one who 
can tell the precise date at which a horrible sonnet was written or 
discovers the great truth indispensable to human happiness that 
resides in the knowledge of the genealogy of a manuscript in 
which an absurd sentence of an ancient plagiarist is worst muti- 
lated'. To Bodrero the world of thought is evidently out of 
joint. ' Here in the dawn of the twentieth century the method 
we are constrained to employ leads us to the most useless 
violence toward the integrity of philosophical activity. Things 
and deeds exist for us only so far as we can perceive them <the 
as of the sophists >' and whilst 'experimental methods may 
widen the range of our knowledge and show us a new aspect of 
the world, they will not destroy the value of the other instruments 
of which the spirit of man disposes. ' La pens6e ', says Charles 
Huit, ' ne suffit pas et la philosophic : il lui faut Tame entire '. 
What we want is the ' meditative repercussion of the truth on the 
inner organism of man '. As Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe 
are at once classicists and romanticists, so in philosophy a daring 
and acute logic ought to produce a balance between science and 
faith or the corresponding exigencies of the mind. The possi- 
bility of the coexistence of these activities constitutes the perfect 
intellectual happiness in which Bodrero thinks no one has 
better known how to live than the sublime and mysterious 
thinkers who preceded Sokrates. ' Preceded Sokrates ', he is 
careful to say. They were in no sense precursors of Sokrates. 
< There was no Praeparatio Socratica as we speak of a Prae- 
paratio Evangelica> The development from Thales to the 
Sophists was one, and Bodrero pleads for the early philosophy 
of the ensemble as Fraccaroli pleads for the poetry of the uncon- 
scious (A. J. P. XV 506), though the literature is a literature of 
fragments. The fragments are all the more fascinating because 
they are fragments. They speak to the soul in the exquisite 
tones of mystery — these far-off detached notes of a sinfonia 
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eroica. With all our logic we have never equalled that spring- 
time of thought. So much for the Presocratics in general. 
Unfortunately I have not space to summarize what Bodrero has 
said of the ' august and imperious enunciator of doctrines and 
principles that sound to our ears like so many marvellous revela- 
tions ', Herakleitos himself. 



I have a profound distrust of historical parallels — parallel bars, 
I have called them, for exhibiting feats of mental agility or moral 
suppleness. No less profound a distrust have I of the lessons of 
history and I cannot refrain from quoting here an authentic 
anecdote, to which the daily press has given currency. Lord 
Morley told a story how Mr. Bryce in 1876, during the time of 
the Bulgarian agitation, met a learned professor who was always 
descanting on the application of history to politics. Mr. Bryce 
cited to this professor <whose name has been revealed to me> 
the Eastern question as one in which history could teach a lesson 
in contemporary politics. "Certainly ", said the professor. "You 
mean, of course", said Mr. Bryce, "that the Turks were in the 
wrong and that we ought not to support them ". " No ", said 
the professor, "I mean the exact opposite". But profound dis- 
trust does not always dispel the fascination of an alluring game, 
nay, sometimes actually heightens it; and it so happens that I am 
personally very much addicted to a sport, the attraction of which 
is almost invincible for one who tries to live in both worlds 
(A. J. P. XXX 231). We fancy that we are reconstructing the 
life of antiquity and the living stones are taken from our own 
spiritual house. One may protest against the process as one 
protests against chromatic translations (A.J. P. XXIII 469), but the 
scholar is no more proof against the charm than is the layman. 



In the search for parallels, for lessons, Rome seems much 
nearer to us than Greece, and it may well be contended that we 
are still living the life of the Romans (A.J. P. VI 482). Whether 
this be so or not, the favorable reception of Ferrero's Greatness 
and Decline of Rome is largely due to the sense of actuality 
imparted to the story by the frequent illustrations, which the 
author has drawn from the movements and events of the time in 
which we live and the land in which we dwell. Such analogies, 
such parallels are always popular and the panorama of Roman 
history and Roman society will always yield abundant materials 
for the exercise of political insight or the exhibition of poli- 
ticianly rhetoric. Mommsen was a politician as well as an histo- 
rian (A. J. P. VI 484), and Friedlander's Sittengeschichte owes 
much of its interest and its success to the sidelights of modern 
social and economic life. In many aspects Greek life also is 
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modern enough. At any rate, in the judgment of Professor von 
PoHlmann Greek politics and Greek social economy have not 
been made to yield all their lessons. In one of his essays (A. J. 
P. XVI 528) the eminent Munich professor has shown us how 
much juice can be extracted from what seems the sapless rhetoric 
of Isokrates, and in his Griechische Geschichte, the fourth edition 
of which has appeared in the von Muller Handbuch series 
(Oskar Beck, Munich, 1908), he maintains that with the increas- 
ing ' democratization ' of the modern world, the history of Greece 
is becoming more and more instructive. The problems of Greek 
civilization, he contends, are ours; and he has marshalled a 
formidable array of questions, which our times are called upon 
to answer. Most of the sections to which he refers deal with 
European problems, but, as the years go on, European problems 
are becoming more and more American problems and the stu- 
dent of the America of to-day will find his account in a closer 
acquaintance with the book. 



I have no business with French Syntax but the announcement 
of Professor Armstrong's Syntax of the French Verb reminds 
me of a discourse of Professor Hale's at the recent meeting of 
the American Philological Association in which he pointed out 
in his own humorous and convincing way the unpracticality, 
not to say, the absurdity of the varying nomenclature in the 
domain of Indo-European syntax. How simple and beautiful 
everything would be, if the world of scholars would adopt 
unanimously some one of the many schemes that have been pro- 
pounded, preferably of course, Professor Hale's own nomen- 
clature, some features of which have found wide acceptance. 
Unfortunately, a condition precedent to such a consensus would 
be the demise of Professor Stahl, who has recently presented 
us with a brand new terminology for the moods and tenses in 
Greek, which he will only surrender with life ; and even after the 
representatives of the syntax of the past shall have withdrawn 
from the stage, some avenger may start up from the dry bones 
of my Greek Syntax (S. C. G. 369 footn.) to protest against the 
confusion of ' anticipatory ' and 'prospective'. The distinction 
between the two is a practical one, an important one. ' Anticipa- 
tion ' say, of the joys of marriage — see my commentary on the 
Ninth Pythian — differs as much from the prospect thereof, as the 
Theokritean 'Oapurris from the nuptial song of Catullus. But I 
forbear to discuss the matter now as I forbore to discuss it then, 
nor will I enlarge on the infelicity of Professor Hale's introduc- 
tion of n-pii- av into the field of comparison. Antequam with the 
subj. and avant que with the subj. may be considered parallels, 
but np'iv av with the subj. cannot be used after a positive sentence 
which is the favorite combination of antequam with the subj. In 
that case we should have to use npiv c. inf., in French avant de ; 
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and npiv c. inf. I do not hesitate to parallel with uplv c. opt. 
(S.C.G. 400), which it often displaces (A. J. P. XXVI 489). As 
a matter of tact I have dared to say: A murrain on the man who 
first simplified Greek and Latin grammar by translating vtto- 
ra<TiKi) ' subjunctive ' and thus identifying the Greek mood with the 
mixed Latin mood, which is prevalently an optative (A. J. P. 
XXV 481). Had it not been for him, we might have been spared 
the parallelization of tamquam with the Latin subj. and «r ore with 
the Greek subj. (A.J. P. XIII 62-70) Fortunately, no forcing can 
produce a Latin parallel for idv with the anticipatory Greek 
subjunctive, which has no equivalent in Latin as even Horton- 
Smith the Elder saw (A. J. P. XVI 124). 



Dr. Alfred Gudeman's wellwishers had hoped that after 
the severance of his relations with the educational work of 
America the climate of Munich would eliminate irom his system 
the hookworm of typographical indolence, which marred the 
favorable impression produced by his useful little manual Out- 
lines of the History of Classical Philology so highly commended 
by Dr. Sandys in the Preface to the first volume of his Classical 
Scholarship. But the first German edition of the book, Grund- 
riss zur Geschichte der klassischen Philo/ogie (Teubner), showed 
the same lack of typographical vision and my faithful adjutant in 
the proofreading of the Journal has submitted for my inspection 
a list of accentual blunders, which would not escape animadver- 
sion even in a land which to Dr. Gudeman is the Arabia 
Deserta of philology. The second German edition, which has 
followed the first in the short space of two years, has had the 
advantage of more careful, not to say, more competent readers 
and most of the mistakes seem to have been corrected, but some 
still abide to annoy the Greek scholar and the quotation from 
Ps. PL Axiochus, 366 E (p. 3) still remains unintelligible by 
reason of the omission of the leading verb. Of the popularity 
and usefulness of a manual that has reached its fifth edition — 
three in America, two in Germanv, — there can be no question. 
But Freund's Triennium Philologicum patchery seems to 
hold its own still ; and I am one of those prejudiced persons who 
distrust any philological work that sins grossly against the 
rudimentary virtue oftypographical cleanliness (A. J. P. XIX 234, 
XXVIII 235). Irregularities have a way of going in couples, in 
leashes. An exceptional form is apt to be exceptional in more 
than one respect ; and if I had not been too busy in pointing out a 
solecism in the use of npiv when I commented on Dalmeyda's 
Bacchae (A. J. P. XXX 225) I should not have failed to note the 
violation of Porson's law, which did not escape a more vigilant 
reviewer in the Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 18. Dez., 
1909. 
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In Vol. XXV (1904) of the Journal Professor Kirby Flower 
Smith published a long review of Zielinski's Clauselgesetz in 
Cicero's Reden (pp. 453-463), which was the first fitting intro- 
duction of the brilliant and important work to the English 
speaking world, and which was found useful and suggestive even 
by those who knew the original. This review was followed a 
year after by a notice of the same work, contributed to the 
Classical Review (XIX 1905, pp. 164-172) by Albert Curtis 
Clark, the eminent Ciceronian scholar, who has since published 
(1909) in a convenient and attractive form under the title of 
Fontes Prosae Numerosae (Oxford, Clarendon Press) a collec- 
tion of the Testimonia Veterum with examples drawn from 
Latin and Greek writers of rhythmical prose. It would have 
been graceful, to say the least, if Mr. Clark had made some 
reference to his American predecessor, but Professor Smith's 
case is a familiar experience with American scholars. We Ameri- 
cans, largely by reason of our training, are better acquainted 
with the work of German masters and are more sympathetic 
with it than is the average English scholar. Sometimes we get 
too much credit for what we have appropriated from them, but 
more frequently we are relegated to the humble rank of ushers 
and are forgotten by those who have followed in the track of 
Cis- Atlantic students. 



Those who quote Christ's Geschichte der griechischen Liter- 
atur (Miinchen, Oskar Beck) should be careful to mention the 
edition, for the fifth edition, brought out by W. Schmid, with the 
assistance of Otto Stahlin (Miinchen, Oskar Beck) is revolu- 
tionary in some of the chapters ; and Christ is not to be made 
responsible for what he might not, most probably would not, 
have accepted. Publication is often synonymous with crystalli- 
zation. The new editors say that they have preserved intact long 
stretches of the text notably in those sections in which Christ 
had made personal studies ; and of these the section on Plato is 
specially designated. But Constantin Ritter, the indefatig- 
able Platonist (A. J. P. X 470 foil.), who has just brought out 
the first volume of his Platon and his Alette Untersuchungen iiber 
Plalon (Miinchen, Oskar Beck), of which by the way only two 
are strictly speaking new, is careful to cite Christ-Schmid and 
not Christ pure and simple. The progress of doctrine, as 
exhibited in successive editions of standard works is an interest- 
ing story — sometimes amusing and always profitable (A. J. P. 
XXV 226). 



I have called attention more than once with satisfaction to the 
appearance of editions from which the study of syntax has been 
eliminated — so notably in the Freytag-Tempsky Series (A. J. P. 
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XIII 125, XXV 352), and without going into the merits of the 
edition for which the name of the editor would be sufficient 
warrant, I welcome with both hands Professor Morris's Satires 
of Horace (American Book Co.) in which an American syntacti- 
cian, whose work has been pronounced epochal by German 
grammarians has discarded all the ballast of grammatical refer- 
ences that encumbers so many editions of an author like Horace. 
When we come to the higher ranges of literature there ought to 
be a dead line drawn for certain Latin constructions. In the 
initial steps a small portion of an author might be abandoned to 
the Megaera of Syntax and years ago I myself made a drill-book 
on Latin Syntax out of the Fifth Book of Caesar. It is a pity 
that I had not selected a less interesting book. Now it seems to 
me that every construction there noted might be blacklisted for 
an edition of Horace, to begin with. But, of course, those who 
deal with the more subtle study of the moods will not be satisfied 
with such a rescript and will insist on all the shades of meaning 
to be found within and without Roget's Thesaurus, so that I have 
known one despairing student who, weary of this microscopic 
analysis, headed his school-exercise with the motto : 

Reddidi carmen docilis modorum 
Vatis Horati. 

' I have translated the poem of the bard Horace with due regard 
to the moods '. Of course, when the point of a sentence pivots on 
the syntax and grammar becomes rhetoric, a syntactical note is 
never out of place — but unfortunately this saving clause may let 
in syntax as a flood. 



The Aristophanes and Others of Mr. Herbert Richards 
(London, S. Grant Richards) is a companion volume to Xeno- 
phon and Others, of which Brief Mention was made some years 
ago (A. J. P. XXVIII 485), when I took occasion to express my 
appreciation of the acumen and diligence of the author. The 
chapter on the language of Aristophanes in which, by the way, 
Mr. Richards acknowledges his obligation to an American 
dissertation by Dr. Hope, will be welcomed by the votaries of 
that spoiled darling of the Muses. It is true that Mr. Richards 
is an exceptionally careful scholar, that he is not one of those 
gay deceivers of the Book of Proverbs, whose sport means fire- 
brands, arrows and death to his sober neighbor. He is not like 
the author of anti MIA2, a bulky work in two volumes (London, 
Macmillan & Co.), wherein Mr. R. J. Walker has undertaken 
to -<how that the familiar representation of a long by two shorts 
in Greek lyric poetry is an inveterate blunder and has under- 
taken further to emend the peccant passages — hit or miss fashion. 
The digestion of such swarms of ephemerides cannot be accom- 
plished in the swallow flight of Brief Mention ; and even in Mr. 
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Richards's case I must content myself with one or two illustra- 
tions of the difficulty of discussing works of this character. One 
obiter dictum may evoke a page of commentary. On p. 73: AW' 
avridct roi" tyw yap k. t. X. <a fragment of Krates>, he says : The 
crasis of roi and ey<o in spite of the pause between them seems 
unlikely, nor is roi much in place with the imperative. This little 
sentence, it will be seen, involves a consideration of the reach 
of crasis (synizesis) and the whole question of punctuation in 
Greek. Some persons may regard it as a grave oversight that I 
have not noticed in my Syntax the anomalous position of Sv after 
a comma (KB, §398, 6 Anm. 5). Comma, indeed. Whose 
comma? As for the pause, as a friend suggests, why not write 
'■yti ? And as for toi with the imperative, one is tempted to ask : 
Why not toi with imperative ? Anybody can object to anything. 
So Fennell objected years ago to oZv with the imperative (Pindar, 
Ol. 10, 11). True, the imperative goes straight to its goal and 
will not be impeded by aV and its chief attendant is the impatient 
8/y. True, toi with the optative seems to be taboo, but I should not 
balk at the sympathetic toi with the imperative in view of Aischyl. 
P. V. 436 ; Choeph. 497 ; So. El. 298 ; Antigone 1064. In 
Ar. Lys. 94 rat seems to be a fairly certain correction. By the 
way, the identity in form of the two toi's has given rise to droll 
mistakes, and the particle toi, the ethical toi, the toi which appeals 
to the audience and the case toi, the tibi toi, the toi which has 
to do with a real second person, have been sadly confounded. 
' Understand what I say unto thee ' is a familiar Greek quotation, 
which has been cited more than once without understanding; 
and £<Wr to« \eya, Ar. Av. 945, has been adduced by two scholars 
born in different hemispheres and both ' fond of these trifling 
toys', the Greek particles, as an illustration of Aristophanes' use 
of the particle with the present indicative. Now £ivts S toi X«7<o is 
a notorious Pindaric fragment, vouched for as Pindaric by Plato 
and belongs to the same class with the Pindaric praise of Athens, 
so lightly attributed to Aristophanes by those who ought to 
know better, largely, I fear, on the faith of Baedeker (A. J. P. 
XXVIII 352). 



On the Scut. Heracl. 148: 3fii<jj *Epis irewoTtjTO Kopvo-aovtra 

k\6vov avbpStv Mr. Richards remarks (p. 294) : ' There is no 
propriety here in the pluperfect, for which the imperfect ought 
rather to have been used '. On the contrary, there is every 
propriety in the use of what Monro calls the 'attitudinizing' 
pluperfect — a use that Curtius had insisted on many, many years, 
Gr. Vb. II 153(1876), before I translated this very TrfTroTtjTo.S. C. G. 
237 : ' was afly ', ' was flying all abroad '. Compare Sappho's 

(poirarreis neb* apavpav veicvav iKirfrrorapeva, ' Roamingf middest the 

ghosts, shadowy dead, flitting away, away ' (A. J. P. XXX 355). 
Mr. Richards' irerrotqro, has scant warrant in epic usage. In 
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conclusion, I am sorry that I cannot count Mr. Richards as a 
reader of this Journal. P. 209, he says: It is perhaps not as well 
known as it should be that Attic orators are chary of using such 
parts of Xf'y<u as e\t£a, \ex6tit, X«^ijo-fTa». See Professor Miller's 
article, A.J. P. XVI (1895) 162. 



It was on Aug. 15, 1904 that I saw for the last time the 
renowned dean of French Hellenists, Henri Weil, whose death 
Nov. 5, 1909, in his ninety-second year cannot be passed over in 
this Journal as one of the ordinary fulfilments of mortality. 
French Hellenist I have called him, for whatever his nativity his 
work bore the stamp of that French elegance, which is the 
despair of most of us and of which only a master like Renan 
could dare to speak lightly (A.J. P. XXVI 362). I remembered 
Weil in his maturity as a man of rare alertness of presence and 
speech, and somehow I was not prepared for the ravages of time. 
His hearing had become impaired, his eyesight seemed almost 
gone, his form was bowed, his step slow and uncertain — not to 
be wondered at, perhaps, in a man of eighty-six. But the 
light of the intellect was undimmed and seemed to be as bright 
as when three years before he sent me the proof of an article on 
Greek Syntax, which he had written for the Journal des Savants 
of May, 1901, and from which I conveyed to my own Journal 
(XXIII 2) his admirable statement of the conditions of the study 
to which so much of my life has been devoted ; and if, as some- 
times happens, a friend, a too partial friend reproaches me with 
having narrowed my mind and having given up to syntax what 
was meant for wider circles, I run over in thought all the minor 
poets and minuscule essayists of my time and am comforted 
as I think on Weil's words. Undeterred by the infirmities 
of age the great scholar worked on to the end, now at new 
editions of the plays of Euripides, now at papers on the 
novelties that of late years have kept the world of Hellenists on 
the alert. For he was a genuine Athenian in seeking to hear 
some new thing ; and my last note from him is characteristic of 
his eager curiosity. By some accident No. 118 of the Journal 
had failed to reach him and he speedily put in a reclamation : 
' II est vrai', he wrote, ' qu'il y a 91 ans que je suis n6 mais je suis 
encore du nombre des vivants et it ce titre je me permets de vous 
demander le dernier No. de votre journal '. To his exemplary 
merits as a scholar I have paid tribute over and over again 
(A. J. P. IV 529, VII 544, XVIII 243, XX 353. XXI 235, XXX 
226). Let this be what the Germans call pathetically a ' Nachruf ' 
— which one veteran sends after another, who served for so 
many years as a pattern of courage and persistence to all whose 
lives are stretching out beyond the scriptural bourne. 



